CHAPTER XX.

AMBIR AND LAKE SAMBHBR.

^HE road leading from the new to the ancient capital is charm-
ingly pretty.    On leaving the town by the north-easfc gate,
we found ourselves at once in the midst of delightful gardens,
shaded from the sun by flowering shrubs and trees of every
description.   The rains had thrown a mantle of brilliant green
over the bare sand and rocks, and even over the walls, giving
the place the appearance of an immense park, with grassy glades interspersed
among the woods.    The different properties are divided by prickly-pear trees,
which are a more formidable barrier than the highest iron railings*   These
thorny hedges are many feet in height, and it makes one shudder to think
that the pain occasioned by a single prick suffices to unnerve a strong man,
and lay him up with a short attack of fever.     The chain of the Kalikho
Mountains here forms a semicircle, the two extremities of which are reunited
by the ramparts of Jeypore; and the valley thus enclosed, being sheltered ou all
sides from the encroaching sand, forms a pleasing contrast to the parched-up
country which surrounds it   This valley was once crossed by a nullah, or
mountain torrent, which flowed through a narrow gorge on the east, and was
lost in the plain.   One of the princes of Jeypore conceived the idea of stopping
the course of the nullah by constructing a dam across the ravine; and the
torrent, thus imprisoned, became a beautiful lake; its banks were soon covered
with sumptuous palaces and lovely gardens, and a succeeding rajah built, in
his turn, a magnificent island-residence in the centre of the lake.   But it appears
that the engineer who had constructed the barrier had not taken the necessary
precautions; the level of the lake became higher every year, until the water
gradually inundated the gardens, then the kiosks, and at length evea the
palaces; there was no knowing when it would stop,   The unfortunate inhabit-
ants had the remedy in their own hands: a channel cut through the dyke would
at once have relieved them of the surplus waters.   But, whether from apathy
or superstition, they preferred to abandon their dwellings to the invading element,
and to take refuge in the opposite ghaut.

The present appearance of this lake is most picturesque. The palaces are
half ruined, the halls with their marble colonnades are immersed in the waters,
and over all extends the rank vegetation which so soon takes possession of
deserted buildings; such is the picture reflected on the blue surface of the lake.
In the centre stands the royal castle, the lower storeys of which are invisible,
with its gloomy towers cracked by the peepul No one has set foot in it since